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HISTOKY OF POCAHONTAS COUNTY 


of ago. 

('liarles and Jacob Kinnison, the pioneer brothers, 

were skillful workers in wood with the broad axe and 
whip saw. Some of the first carpenter work ever done 
in this county was by them and Richard Hill. 

Charles Kinnison hewed the logs for John McNeel, 
pioneer. The building yet stands. He also prepared 
the logs for the house now dwelt in by Claiborne Mc¬ 
Neil, near Buckeye. His services were greatly valued 
in planning and constructing forts. 

Thus with assistance of J. B. Kinnison and Allan 
Kinnison, something has been attempted to embalm 
the memories of these good men and their worthy de¬ 
scendants. We believe it is the temper of many of the 
living Kinnisons to sec that the lustre of the Kinnison 
name shall not be tarnished, but rendered more illus¬ 
trious by all the facilities that may come to hand. 


ARCHIBALD CLENDENNIN, 

The Clendennin name has been familiar as a house¬ 
hold word to our people for more than a hundred years. 

They are the descendants of Archibald Clendennin, 
who was one of the pioneers of Greenbrier County, 
and lived in the Big Levels, not far from Lewisburg. 
The place has been long known as the Ballard Smith 
homestead. 

Charles Clendennin was slain by the Indians in 1768 
and was survived by two sons, George and Charles. 
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In regard to George Clendennin we have nothing 
authentic. Charles Clendennin was one of the pio¬ 
neers of Kanawha County, and the city of Charleston 
is named for him. William Clendennin, a son of 
Charles, married Sallie Cochran, daughter of John 
Cochran, and settled on the Burgess place, near 
Hillsboro, now occupied by John Payne. This occur¬ 
red about 1780. Their sons were William and John; 
their daughter Catherine became Mrs Jacob Kennison. 

John Cochran was the person who brought in the 
slain bodies of the Bridget* Brothers. His mother was 
a Miss Hogshead, of Augusta County, very pious per¬ 
son, and her granddaughter Sallie was a very rigid 
Christian person and trained her children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. She was called a Jewess 
both “outward and inwardly," as she insisted upon her 
sons learning some trade. To gratify her conscientious 
wishes, her son William Clendennin was apprenticed 
to Bayliss G. Rapp, at Frankford, for seven years, 
seven months, and seven days. Upon his marriage 
, with Jane Cochran, he settled at the Casebolt mill and 
finally located on the Seybert Place at the mouth of 
Stamping Creek. Their children were Mary Ann who 
became Mrs Buckhannon, and settled in Upshur. 

John Clendennin married Rebecca Byrd, and lived 
at Byrd’s Mill in upper Greenbrier. 

James Clendennin died in youth. 

Sally Clendennin cared for her parents,* prospered, 
and bought the place where she now liv’es. 

John Clendennin, of William the pioneer, learned 
his trade in a voluntary apprenticeship with Ralph 
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Wanless, as his mother wished. It is told of John 
that when a mere child he attended a preaching service 

at the Hawk Place, on Locust Creek, conducted by 

Dr McElhenney. When the minister inquired whether 
any children were to be baptized, John, in the absence 
of his mother, came forward and presented himself and 
w’as baptized, and named himself John McElhenney. 

Upon his marriage with Catherine Seybert, he set¬ 
tled at Beard’s Mill on Locust Creek, and after many 
years moved to Highland County. They were the pa¬ 
rents of six sons: 

William died at the age of eight years and lies in an 
unknown grave in the McNeel cemetery. 

Jacob F. lives in Highland. His first marriage was 
with Elizabeth Bird, and has two sons. The second 
marriage was with Mary Bird. 

George G. married Louella McNeel, and lives on a 
part of the old Seybert homestead. 

Adam S. was a Confederate soldier from the first of 
the war, and died in the battle before Petersburg, 
April, 1865. 

Charles R. married Mary Ann Tomlinson, and set¬ 
tled in Highland County. His sons John and Samuel 
went west. 

Stewart died at the age of fourteen years. 

In reference to these six sons of John Clendennin it 
may be noticed that George, Adam, and Charles learn¬ 
ed the blacksmith trade, and Jacob tailoring. 

Thus we have been able to give a few interesting 
items illustrating the Clendennin family history as far 
as identified with our Pocahontas citizenship. The most 
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of this information was furnished by George G. Clen¬ 
dennin, of Mill Point, in a recent interview. 

Since writing the preceding it lias come to mind that 
the Andersons, on Hills ('reek, are descendants of 
Archibald Clendennin by the third or fourth remove. 
Rev W. S. Anderson, Principal of the Alleghany Col¬ 
legiate Institute; Rev C. M. Anderson, are among them. 

This sketch will be closed by a historic reminiscence 
that has been widely published, and is perhaps already 
familiar to many. 

A party of sixty or more Indians, led by Cornstalk, 
appeared very suddenly in west Greenbrier, in 1763, 
and came to the Clendennin home, where they found 
perhaps seventy-five persons, men, women, and child¬ 
ren, to spend the day in social enjoyment and help 
their neighbor Cleudennin feast on three fat elk he had 
just brought in. Though not invited or expected, the 
Indians upon their arrival were kindly received and 
bountifully feasted as welcome guests. While all this 
good cheer was going on, the people never dreaming 
of danger, as peace had been prevailing for the past 
two or three seasons, and the Indians had been coming 
and going in a most friendly manner, an aged person 
afflicted with a chronic sore, consulted with one of the 
older Indians and inquired if lie knew of anything that 
would cure it. In a bland and assuring manner he 
told her that he thought he knew of the very thing that 
would cure her. Then drawing his tomahawk he kill¬ 
ed her instantly, and before the people had time to 
think, nearly all the men in the house were killed by 
this single warrior medicine man. 
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Mrs Clendennin fought like a fury; reproached the 
Indians in terms of the severest invective, calling them 
cowards and all the mean names she could think of, 
while the warriors brandished their tomahawks and 
scalping knives over her head, and slapped her face 
with her husband’s bloody scalp, threatening instant 
death if she did not hush up and behave herself. 

The captives were taken at once to Muddy Creek in 
charge of a detachment, while the rest continued the 
raid as far as Kerrs Creek in Rockbridge County. 
Upon their return in a few days, preparations were 
hastily made to retreat to the Ohio. On the day they 
started from the foot of Keeneys Knob, Mrs Clenden- 
nin gave her infant to one of the captives to carry. 
The captives were placed in the centre of the line, with 
warriors for vanguard and rearguard. While crossing 
the mountain she slipped into a thicket of laurel and 
concealed herself in a hollow tree. The child soon be¬ 
came very fretful, and this led the Indians to suspect 
that the mother was missing. One of the warriors 
said he would “soon bring the cow to her calf.” He 
caught the child by the feet and beat its brains out 
against a tree, threw it in the path, all marched over 
it, and its intestines were trampled out by the horses. 

After nightfall Mrs Clendennin came out of her hid¬ 
ing place and returned to her home, ten miles away. 
She found her husband dead in the yard, with one of 
the children in his arms, where he had tried to escape 
over the fence. After covering the dead with rails she 
went into the cornfield near by and waited for day. 
During the night a great fear came upon her, as she 
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imagined she saw a man standing within a few steps 
from her. 

Mainly with her own hands she prepared a place un¬ 
der the porch for the last resting place of her beloved 
dead, and then soon after refugeed to Augusta County, 
where she remained a year or two. She finally return¬ 
ed to her home in Greenbrier, and was afterwards mar¬ 
ried to Ballard Smith, the ancestor of the distinguished 
family of that name, so prominent in the annals of the 
Greenbrier citizenship. 


JOHN H. RUCKMAN. 

Among the citizens of our county in later years from 
the forties to the sixties, that took a lively interest in 
everything that promised to promote the interests of 
education, morality, and the prosperity of the county 
generally, John Hartman Ruckman deserves more than 
a brief notice. 

He traced his ancestry to one Samuel Ruck man, a 
native of England, and born in 1643. The Ruckmans 
had lived awhile in north east Wales, borderiug Eng¬ 
land, and thence came to Long Island, New' York, in 
1682. Thomas Ruckman, son of Samuel Ruckman, 
the Welsh emigrant, was born on Long Island in 1682, 
and his son James Ruckman, another link in the an¬ 
cestral chain, was born in New Jersey in 1716. Janies 
Ruckman’s son, David Ruckman, w r as born in New’ 
Jersey in 1747. David Ruckman is the progenitor of 
the Ruckman relationship in Highland and Pocahontas 
Counties. He came to what is now south east Higli- 
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OR GEMS OF 

WtWW&dlW&Z&B* WH& dL&l Z> OOgraffi <HIW4PW* 


I am the mw, without all ctifPrence; when 
You aaw me last, I waa at rich, as good ,* 

Have no additions nice of name, or blood; 

Only because I wear a thread-bare suit, 

I was not worth? of a poor salute. 

A few good clothes out on with small ado* 
Purchase your knowledge and your kindred too. 


IV*. 1.] PHILADELPHLUJANVART. [1834. 


UffBIT LOUDON AND PARIS FASHIONS. 


Habit di Reception*—Fig. 1*— Aredmgvte 
of kbc valentine, the fronts confined with large 
bows of ribbon (a deeper tint, and trimmed the 
whole way down from the throat with a triple 
rucke of white blond, this parts at the waist, en 
4bMm! r, and gives to this simple dress a most 
cneefhl effect The corsage is folded on the 
bmom m gerbe, and cnt rather low for a morning 
I dress; the sleeves are extremely full, en ballon , 
with caffs of white Utile a la Marie Stuart. The 


aAf mr e is a small cqpote formed by three divi- 
mobs of white fatie, m coquet. The only orna- 
‘ is a bunch of poppies placed under the 
on the right side, and long brides of white 

„ > ribbon edged with tulle; citron colour lrid 

gloves, and black gros de Naples slippers. 

Fig. 2.—An evening dress of white dear 
tAnge game tissue, the shirt adorned frith a 
doable border of “Forget-me-Not” flower; bouf- 
Jtesbort sleeves; the corsag e is formed a 
f Amae me, the rich folds being divided by bands 
■ubimderod to correspond with the pattern on 
theafcfert; round the throat is carelessly tied a 
frmlard scarfJonquil, embroidered with 
imes. The hair is dressed m foil curls, on the 
temples parted in front with an aigrette of flow¬ 
ed the bows behind confined by a plaited 


Fig. X—A fashionable bonnet of rice-straw, 
ornamented with interlaced bands of lilac satin 
ribbon, with three small bows placed behind, 
and a plume of drooping lilac ostrich feathers. 

Pm. 4U—A bonnet of white grot tflnde , with 
hands and bows of cherxy«cdour sarsenet rib¬ 
bon—and a large bouquet of sweat peas. This 
hsnnet it edgea with white blond. 

We are seriously threatened with the revival 
of hair-powder. In Paris, an effort was made 
» to introduce it last season, bat without effect; 

, whether the forthcoming experiment will be 
mn successful we do not pretend to decide. 
Whether hair-powder will ever again be gene¬ 
rally worn is hardly doubtful. Itis true we bare 


revived the dresses of our grandmothers, and 
they have been rendered graceful by the modifi¬ 
cations demanded by modern taste. But pow¬ 
der can never be rendered elegant It may be 
adopted fora night, as a mere /on&ute, but it eaa 
never again obtain the authority of general usage 

There are some countenances to which pow¬ 
der may possibly be becoming. It is supposed 
Id soften the features, and to impart lustre to the 
eyes. But, on the other hand, it has the disad¬ 
vantage of spoiling a dress in the space of an 
hour, and even the most extravagant woman of 
fashion sometimes wishes to wear a drew oftener 
than once: and, at all events, it is desirable that 
it should not appear soiled Define the termina¬ 
tion of an evening party. 

Crowns of plaited hair have now become so 
exceedingly common, that the most fashionable 
coiffeurs have laid them wholly aside. Bows, 
rather high, and frequently pop Ues 9 are pre¬ 
ferred. 

The contmuanoe of mild weather retards the 
general adoption of theeolours and materials 
usually worn at the present season. light hats 
of crape and silk, ornamented with flowers, are 
stfll as general as they were in the height of sum¬ 
mer. 

Dresses and pelisses of velvet and plain satin, 
are likely tobe much worn, as soon as the au¬ 
tumnal weather shall fairly set in. They should 
be of some rioh dark colour, with pelerines of 
the same material, trimmed with black lace* 

The / « d? are likely to be much 

adopted this winter for ball dresses*, to which 
they give an elegant? finish. When adapted to 
low a r cm ot ».bows with long flowing ends may 
be placed ou each shoulder. 

In Paris, small scarfs* of black lace or blonde 
are much womfor evening dress. These scarfs* 
which are very long and narrow, are lined with 
coloured silk or satin* and passed under the 
waistband. 

Sashes with long ends promise this winter to 
supersede the bands which have so long been 
worn, simply pinned or buckled round the waist. 
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THE BANIAN T»EB— THE BROTHKBfl. 


Written for the Casket. 

THE BANIAN TREE. 

Where Burainpooter rolls his waves, 

Through sultry India's wide domains, 

Or sflver Ganges proudly laves 
The margins of his flowery plains,— 

As stately as the Ganges flows, 

And silent seeks the distant sea. 

So silent seeks the skies, and grows 
The beautious, stately Baman Tree. 

Erect and firm the trank ascends, 

And widely spreads its bunches round; 

And many a bough it downward sends, 

To seek again the genial ground: 

Formed into tranks, they shoot above. 

Bend down again, new trunks to be; 

Till all united form a grove 
Around the parent Banian Tree. 

os m 
in peace! 

And spirits too 


could not compel herself to declare a prefinenoe, 
and submitted her fate to the decision of their 
brotherly affection. 

At length, gaining command ofhis feelings, in 
struggle between passion and duty, a subject on 
which theorists often reason so erroneously, and 
on which the practical man frequently finds it so 
difficult to decide, the eider Baron of Wermb 
addressed his brother. 

“I know that yon deeply and truly lore the ob- 
jectof my own devoted admiration. 1 inquire 
not in whose favor the claim would be decided, if 
it depended on the question, which ot os bad felt 
the earliest attachment Remain here—1 will 
flee from her—I will travel over the world, and 
endeavor to forget her. If I can accomplish 
this, my brother, let her be yours; and may God 
bless you both!—but if I fail I must return—you 
must then tear yourself away, and succeed me 
in the trial/* 

He left Germany, and went to Holland, bat 


aitboagd divested of these, it is intereabng, 
«ia account of the incidents which it contains. 


return, pate, worn, emaciated to a. skeleton.bet 

reaches his native land, a tearful example of. 


The fiiikiwing account of two young Germans, 
a narrative witch I write with pride, presents 
one indisputable claim to attention: it is true: 
iind that truth gives it more power to affect the 

heart, than all the tetters of the Pamelas and the 
Grandisans. w 

Two brothers, Barons of Wermb, bad become 
devotedly attached to a young girl in Werther, 
neither being aware of the passion of the other. 
Each loved with his whole soul; and with each it 
was a first attachment. She was beautiful, gen¬ 
tle and intelligent. The passion of both the 
young men was continually increasing in 
strength, white neither was aware of his misfor¬ 
tune in baring a brother for a rival. Neither 
was induced to make an untimely declaration, 
and entirely unconscious of die state of the 
other's feelings, until the occurrence of an unex¬ 
pected event suddenly revealed the secret at¬ 
tachment of both. 

But before that period had arrived, love, that 
most overpowering of all the passions, wbo§® vic¬ 
tims are scarcely outnumbered by those of hat¬ 
red, had gained so deep a mastery over the 
hearts of both, that neither thought it possible 
for himself to make a tacrifioe of his own feel¬ 
ings, for the happiness of the other. 

The object or this mutual attachment, keenly 
sensitive to the misery of their trying situation, 
and dreading to seal the unhappiness of other, 


and he fell senseless into the aims of the y wsc 
girl. 

His brother evinced a not lees noble spirit—lie 
did not falter in this emergency. In a few 
ireeks his preparations were completed and he 

was ready to depart. 

“Brother, you went with your sufferings to 
Hdland; 1 shall endeavor to bear miae to a grea¬ 
ter distance. Do not lead her to the alter until 
I write to you-r-my brotherly affection imp** 
ses on you only that condition. If I can gain 
the victory over myself, let her be yours, and 
may God—bless your love!— If I cannot—then let 
Heaven judge between us! Farewell. Take this 
seated packet, and do not open ituntil I am far 
from you. 1 am going to Batavia. 

He sprang into the carriage, and left the pair 
bowed down in an agony of sorrow. In great- 
oessof soul be had surpassed his brother, end 
they could not but love his m a gn an im ity, and 
mourn the necessity which separated them from 
a bring so generous and noble. > The sound of 
the departing wheels smote on their hearts like a 
peal of thunder, The poor girl—but no?—let us 
wait until the end. * 

The packet was opened. It contained a WiB, 
drawn in due form, giving to his brother all the 
property which he possessed in Germany, in case 
be never should return. 
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Already the generous youth was far from 
home. He embarked on board a Dutch ship, 
and arrived without accident, at Batavia, from 
whence, after the lapse of a few weeks, be sent 
the fiottowine letter to his brother. 

M Here in Bus distant land, when I offer to the 
Akmgfaty my prayers and blessings, I think of 
Tan and our unfortunate love, with the feelings 
mf a martyr. My unaccustomed situation—the 
new scenes which are around me. have expand¬ 
ed my aouL Heaven has vouchsafed me strength 
in make the greatest sacrifice to friendship.— 
A* is thine. My God! I have shed a tear—it 
is the last. I have succeeded in my self-con- 
q—I she is thy wife! Brother, if 1 wai destined 
Is possess her, I cannot believe that she wodld 
hare been happy with me. But if she should 
CV^r think that she might have been?—brother, 
brother, that would weigh heavily on thy souL—■ 
Fomet not at what a price she might have been 
purchased tor thee—that wife. Let thy bearing 
tmsmeds her be ever like that which is now dic¬ 
tate! by thy youthful love. Look upon her as a 
MBiani legacy from a brother whom you will 
MiMBeubm. Do not inform me of your wed- 
fiftg for my wounds are still bleeding—but 
WMS me when it is past The power which has 
li|B«lvai me to'moke this sacrifice, is tome a 
odpa pledge that God will not abandon me in 

S UM ml of strangers.*' 

Tbs marriage was performed—a year of hap- 
s then, the young wife 

liii her last moments she discloseaa ter- 
mt fearful secret, which till then had ne- 
I her aval* She had mod loved the ab - 


The two Barons are yet living. The elder is 
«iii Germany, mud has been married to ase- 
toad wife. The younger has succeeded iu ob- 
taaing that peace for which he sought He has 
made avow, never to be married— and be has 
kept it— . Providence Literary Journal* 

Written for the Cuket 

AsDsatraetlm sfOic Inqatritlw, 

Ope thy portals, den of doom. 

Swift unclose thy living tomb, 

Bender up each wretch forlorn 
To fee joys of life new bom, 
lift the veil of night that he* 

Wnpt around thy mysteries. 

See! thy baffled minions lower, 

Forced to give the keys of power; 

Withering nate, and paUid fear 
Coarse their brows, the while they hear 
Mattered curses, deep, not kmd, 

Bttsdsg from the inturiate crowd. 

Hark! the grated doors expand, 

As at touch of magic wand, 
ffepetstition’s chains unbound, 

Leaps the captive from the ground, 
Wmfehfewudered senses reel, 

Banbened with the joy they fed. 

Where the dark and misty air 
Dim absorbs the torches j * 

In that dungeon’s far < 


How efrnll mortal tongue nh 
Griefe on hope deferred that wait ? 

When, by disappointments preat, 

Sinks the soul in numbing rest. 

Till reason, grown in sorrows old. 

Reluctant quits her cherished hold. < 

Such that aged captive's lot, 

Forgetting ill, by all forgot. 

See his streaming, blanched hair. 

Time has lodipdsuch sorrows there— 
Nought can cloud that marble brow, 

Nought delight or vejt him now. 

Thou* who enthroned on Glory's car, 

Swept Europe's bounds with whelming war. 
Whose name made farthest nations mourn. 
And Gaul embrace her furoeral i 


Her danghtered children crowned the strife. 

Though thou art steeped with damning guilt, 
In seae of blood relentless spilt, 

Tet shall this deed to heaven arise 

As an atoning sacrifice. 

Perchance, Should Mercy hold the scale. 

It may 'gainst thousand crimes prevail— 

The fight is o’ere-the struggle done— 

And clouds envelope Freedom's sun. 

Again expands that iron gate, 

And cloemgseals the captive's fate, 

Again the Fiends assume their reign* 

And all the toil and strife is i 


Vain!—no!—though firm the despot’s power, 
And reft of hope the present hour. 

Ne'er shall the memory of that day 
Wrapt in oblivion pass away. 

But stir the soul with fienc* desire 
Till Vengeance light the rignal fire. 

When dawns the day of loud alarms, 

And roused Iberia snouts to aims. 

When echoing peals the battle cry, 

And thousands swear to do or die. 

When each Siena teems with life, 

And pours its torrent to the strife; 

Then in their breasts this scene shall glow, 

And steel each arm. and nerve each Mow, 
Then shall the aged captive rise, 

Again the tortured meet their eyes— 

Till gathered wrongs of ages past 
Whelm tyrants with the whirlwind's blast. 

^ HOWARD. 

From the Hartford Pearl. 
MARRIAGE HYMN. 

ST US, L. H» SIGOURNEY* 

Not for the summer hour alone, 

When skies resplendent thine, 

And youth and pleasure fill the throne, 

Our hearts ana hands we join; 

But for those stem and wintry days, 

Of sorrow, pain, and fear, 

When Heaven's wise discipline doth make 
Our earthly journey drear. 

Not for this span of life alone, 

Which like a Mast doth fly, 

And as the transient flower of grass 
Just blossom—droop, and die; 

But for a being without end. 

This vow oflove we take,— 

Grant us, Oh God!—one home at last. 

For our Redeemer's sake. 




* * Napoleon. 
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Written for the Gribst 

The Legesd of Bock Islaif. 
“Dream#, magic terrors, spells of mighty power, 
“Witches, and ghosts, who rove at midnight honr. n 

TRAjSTorHo^ 

“Lay her in the/ earth,— 

“And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 

“May violets spring!” ‘ 

HtMLE* 

mod loveliest ofthe States that form the pro?! 
sisterhood of oar Union. How many long and 
wearisome years have been added to “thoee be¬ 
yond the flood,” since I wondered light of limb 
ami fancy, free over the breezy hills of my birth¬ 
place in the rich and populous county of Al¬ 
bemarle! 1 left it when life was young. 

“And hope beat high within my buoyant breast” 
and have since roved far and wide; yet while 
most intermediate scenes and events are wholly 
forgotten, or become recollections dim and in¬ 
distinct, and transient as fleeting dreams of the 
night, my early memories prove themselves im- 
perisnaole, and rise continually about me in 
fresh and vivid array, as if they were things of 
but yesterday. 1 see before my mind’s eye pal¬ 
pable and plain m the forms 'around me, the 
companions and haunts of those golden days— 
fllie majestic mountains,the elernaObrest’s oleum 
and awe-inspiring as the sacred groves of the 
Druids, devoted to primeval solitude and dark- 
ness, save when a momentary stream of sun- 
shine 11 11 in ii in "fill to poor down its light over the 
leaves in* iiici wild deer came bounding and rust- 
ling through the green^wood shade,— 

“Every alley green, 

jingle, or bushy dell of those old woods 

“Ana every bosky bourn from side to side,” 


with all the softer charms of sylvan spring and 
p torn! valley opening into pictures, of such 

quiet and poetic beauty os dwelt of yore beside 
Arcadian rill and fountain, are well and fondly 
remembered with each simple history and le¬ 
gend thereunto betongingr-aadeageriy imbibed 
and conned over by ray kindlii£ fancy. One of 
these many traditions in particular, related of 
my favourite place of resort, took deep hold of 
my imagination, and seems to me even now not 
unworthy repetition, as preserving and illustra¬ 
ting many traits of old times, and manners in the 
“ Ancient Dominion.” 

There is, in all the brood lands and bright 
isles that the son shines upon in his doily round, 
no fairer spot than that deep and lonely glen, 
embosomed amid blue hills, and inlaid with two 
lines of sparkling silver by the Rivauna and its 
tributary, Back-Island Creek. It mode port of 
a splendid domain, divided into three plantations, 
the whole bearing the name of this last water¬ 
course, and owned by an upstart lowiander, 
who. residing in a little town, far down on the 
sea-board, was so devoid of taste as to abandon 
the romantic precincts of Buck Island to the 
tenancy of an overseer: at least so it was when 
I used to frequent its solitudes. But it bad not 
always been thus deserted; more than half a no¬ 
tary before, in the days of colonial subjag&tkss, 
here bad been the homestead of a wealthy and 
high born Enghshman, who, occupying the vast 


and venerable “pile,” erected by bis wtfie’e re* 
mote ancestor, and enlarged and beautified by 
each subsequent proprietor, lived and revelled in 
all the patrician pomp and boundless hospitality, 
peculiar to our ante-national era. The rains 
of the stately mansion, (stately that is for those 
times), crowned with many a wreath of ivy, in¬ 
termingled with yellow jessamine, the exotie 
honey suckle, and other vestiges ef human cul¬ 
ture, yet cumbered its site on the fair brow of a 
mighty hill; the huge chixnnies built of imported 
bricks, at hard and durable as stone, still stood 
perfect among heaps of crumbling rubbish, and 
the wild overgrowth of bushes and creeping 
‘plants, which ran along the scarce perceptible 
foundation, and mantled the fallen waited-end 
on their tall stalks, rising here and there in 
natked altitude, like monumental piRart, illus¬ 
trating some marble wreck of antiquity, might 
still be read tbs date of ihe edifice 1654; and v. 
W. the initials of its founder, Valentine Wolve¬ 
rine. 

With this man. who made one of that first set¬ 
tlements among ia Still spoken 

of there as a very remarkable personage, our 
story has nothing to do; but once established in 
comfort, the family continued to prosper through 
•three generations, till at length all the wealth 
and honors clustering around it, centered in one 
•sweet daughter, who shone the proudest beauty 
of her day, and espoused Sir ' Resin III III ii mil, a 
Briton of mightly lineage, but slender fortune* 
who had wandered acroini Hie seas In or 

preferment, and found it in a. union with the 
heiress of Buck Island. It was to be sure a sad 
mesalliance , that wedded the d< » < i 1 m nl in n I < ill < 11 it it 
sading barons to the of&pring of a Virginia plan¬ 
ter, whose name, though eminent in his own land, 
was unknown in merry England os the forsaken 
hovel, which bad there sheltered his peasant pro. 


genttors. Ui 
first blush of the business, to 
lovely parvenue , and her 

him, 

**Thel 


tempted on the 

on the 
lent partiality for 


hind that would be mated to tbelion, 
“Most die of love,” 

this snopportime fit of the heroic proved but 
transitory with the adventure so highly favoured, 
and speedily gave way to a proper sense of the 
expedient; for Sir Reran was a dear lover of 
wealth, and the good things of this world, which 
wealth commands—bad a shrewd eye to his own 
interests, and an implicit belief in the ennobling 
properties ef his own blood, that reconciled 
him to this stoop from his high estate even in a 
matter so delicate os a matrimonial engagement: 
besides he could not but attach himselfito acrea- 
ture so pretty and withal amiable as his opulent 
bride; and through many years of wedlock, their 
hapiness suffered no interruption, save When 
Heaven visited them with the loss of -several 


promising infants. There was thus only one 
girl left to be the exact image of her mother’s 
person, and to blend the advantages of her fath¬ 
er’s grand genealogy with the ample possessions 
of her maternal house. *Tis needless to say bow 
devoutly this sole child so fairly and richly en¬ 
dowed, was doated on by either parent Still, 
though presumptive owner of thousands of fertile 
acres, and hundreds of staves, and already look- 



■Mad bankrupts of these 

ant lii have their simple daughters 



all fcngiages, deed and imng, jnst aide at last 1 
to jabber away in a jargon apt to be mistaken 

if ill" llliiin nutated for a compound of the 

saonof Babel; Into the lair artist carica- 

a nature alike in the application of her 

to canvass and rouge on her corn face— 

wife liar musical sister, wisely scorning to per- 
pfex herself with the difference between the 
ntoral and chromatic scale*, and solely intent 
m •' I uni iraaflinfr a half strong harp, and trilling 
farfe in tree scientific style, an Italian song, the 
proauncmtioo thereof duly got by rote along with 
words—or “tho* last not least, 1 ’ into the poe- 
tess (ps the phrase goes) oonfoundmg with a 
noble disdain of rules—those impertinent clogs 
to genius the epic, lyric, and dramatic modes; 
sad exposing in print with all the complaisance 
of seJf-appfeme, a string of rhymes happily mod- 
died wr those long since immortalised in the 
» song by * a person of quality.” In 
place of a female UUrau so gifted and famous, 
fee country, at fee hum-drum time our tale 
treats of, imitated their sober grandmothers coa¬ 
tee! to exercise their privilege of speech in their 
■other-tongue—to please by the resistless spell 
of their own simple manners, and modest dress; 
and holding wife the ancient mythokgists, that 
fee goddess of wisdom was likewise the inventor 
tf spinning. The system of education then pre¬ 
valent among the upper classes. was purely <fc- 
ma t w -j fee never yi - - id up the guar- 

dMiAip of her girls to a hireling substitute- 
bet hooping them under her own careful eye till 
the moment, which at the attar transferred their 
alegjknoe tibcvhfim, took herself fee **hh»r 
1 * 


S i for a style foreign and 
^ with the poet, who^munbulated ana por. 

w 1&ore dearto me? congenial witL my heart, 
u One native charm than all the gloss of art.” 
find to none might the lines move readily apply 
than to the artless beauty, whose ill-hap ordatoed 


ter out of the bouse for instruction, than parents 
would think now-a-days of transporting theirs t4 
Botany Bay to get morality. fill that their dar¬ 
ling heiress knew of useful or ornamental, had 
been s^q^eduodm^hCT there 

self identification with local objects, and taste 
for domestic occupations—that capacity and 
habit of living and delighting, in the privacy and 
utility of her proper sphere, which forms fee es¬ 
sence of woman’s perfection, and invests her 
with more and sweeter attractions than the ces- 
tus of Venus was fabled to confer. 

Miss Bland had no companion of her own sex 
—but an orphan boy, distantly related to h$r 
mother, and about three years older than herself, 
ted long dwelt at BocklsUnd, and become to 
the young recluse brother and sister and cousin 
mil ia one. While she was taken up wife her 
daily routine of tasks, either reading aloud in the 
“Spectator,” or sewing some elaborate piece of 
embroidery beside Lady Bland—then seated at 
tbs harpsichord wife her master, fee celebrated 
Victor, who was prevailed upon by an enormous 
price, md the eclat of teaebuga personage con- 
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tpicoou* beyond her compeer*, to travel e 
tiro months from Williamsburg to Albemarle in 
attendance on a single scholar—and afterwarts 
picking cotton, knitting her own stockings, or 
busy under Mrs. Springetfs direction, among 
the pickles and preserves in the pantry-^lse va¬ 
rying these homely labours by copying into her 
receipt book, (then current among the ladies in¬ 
stead of album *,) some approved recipe medi¬ 
cinal or culinary; and he employed in conning 
his accidence at the “old field school,” kept in a 
log house on a comer of the Bock Island estate— 
or studying accounts in the Steward's room—or 
reciting some Latin author to his patron, who 
was learned in the classics, and sometimes took 
note of George's progress therein; the food play¬ 
mates, whose hearts already “went coupled and 
inseparable,” necessarily unproved and pined 
apart* but the instant these several allotments 
were over, and the boors of liberty and recrea¬ 
tion arrived, they flew to play,and ramble, and 
be happy together. Owing to such constant as¬ 
sociation with her cousin, Fanny, by nature, 

u As sportive a* the lawn, 

"That, w3d with glee, across the lawn, 

“Or 19 the mountain springs,**— 

came to achieve and practice a variety of active 
sports, gaining thereby the hue of a wood nymph 
with the mien and proportions of a sylph. *Tis 
1(1 (lipi her lady-mother, and the demure deputy 
acting under her, bent on keeping M the child's 1 * 
skin 11,111 white lily, and transparent as ala- 
baster, strictly forbade, and severely chided all 
out-of-doors exercise; but Sir Resin, well pleas- 
ed to see on his dberub** cheek, 

“The pale contending with the puiple rose,** 

to ran and ride about the plan¬ 
tation and neighbourhood at pleasure. Himself 
an accomplished horseman, be enjoyed nothing 


Meredith at her bridle-rein, of the grace and; 

dress, with which she managed the most spirited 

steed; and the little damsel, not daring to defy 

1 the maternal authority, ever acknowledged as 
paramount, but skilful to disown it, mostly con¬ 
trived to coax her ladyship into tolerance, if not 
approval, of this liberty or modem. 

The rime was, however, at hand, when the 
forms of society would interpose to check such 
happy heedlessness of intercourse; for the youth 
was now verging from adolescence to manhood, 
—and the bitgbfnetress no longer a child, but a 
woman. With the advent of teat period, when 
we "bear a charmed life,** alike productive of 
our most serious dangers and our purest bliss, 
there came a total unlinking of tee chains, hith¬ 
erto drawing the tweinto-such close approxima¬ 
tion. The delicious past was, in a measure 2 dooe 
away with. There was no longer the inter¬ 
change of innocent endearments and “cousinly 
kisses”—nothing of the same natural and li- 
censed famiKanty* whether feto-o-fefe or before 
ethers—no more airings on bone-back together, 
animated by a frotidfcaome race, or pleasant 
strolls, hand-in-hand, and for hours through the 
romantic scenery, wherein the Bland de 
might have rivalled a Hagley or a Stowe; n 
gay encounters in the romps and gunee, befit- 
Uag their age and lively temperament, and late¬ 


ly so rife between teem. 1 b the ordinary course 
of things, some change of the sort was lobe ex- 
pected; but here was “something too much” of 
it. The couple^ whikxne so firank and affectionate 
in their behaviour, were now grown, not indif¬ 
ferent, but distant, constrained, and apparently 
averse from one another. Each was sensible or, 
but, at the same time, misconstrued the conscious 
shyness, goptamtio of their mutual state of 
feeling. The young lady believed that she was 
only obeying tee prescriptions of a demotic de¬ 
corum, in laying aside the childish freedom, with 
which she had been wont to consider George as 
her second self: she had pet to learn teat the re¬ 
serve of her altered manner was but the vufl 
thrown by maidenly delicacy, over an excess mi 
election, otherwise too apt to break oat in open 
demonstration. Poor Meredith, as deeply mor¬ 
tified ss he was entirely mistaken, was too little 
versed in woman, too inexperienced in the in¬ 
consistencies of that passion which, in her, moat 
displays itself by affecting a dssguise^-tD see in 
this sudden cotinew, the surest mark of his in¬ 
terest in his little play-fellow's heart. He tor¬ 
tured himself with the fear that he had some way 
fallen under her displeasure, without being able 
to screw his courage to tim inquiring point with 
one so long and so intimately sharing Eh theu^hte, 
his confidence, and his convene. 

Fanny, to every body else as notes, as gentle, 
and as buoyant m ever—the idol of all around 
her from the courtly and high-minded knight 
bimSelf, down to the humblest crop-hand, that, 
knowing his young mistress only by sight net 
speech, gazed in reverential awe at her fairy 
form flirting about the wood-land paths of the 
premises, seemed to her enamoured kinsman 
“another and yet the small;” *twus but a §tM 
short months, fled like ning nil 


dream,** since a charming and playful child, she 
nestled by bis side, and there found her dearest 

resting puce: now arrayed is all the glow and 
dignity of lovely womanhood, she rose before him 
like a celestial vision, and entranced in prafMr- 
tion a* she receded from him. He beheld her 
daily redoubling her coyness and bar enchant¬ 
ments—he felt nis love for her each moment 
deepening into the rapture of adoration; and 
though tens seeing and bearing her so bewitch¬ 
ing, yet so unkind, he sighed in the bitterness of 
bis soul over the loss of his past precious immu¬ 
nities—he still could not bring himself to com¬ 
pare the tame quietude of his boyish happiness, 
with the fervid gosh of ecstacy overflooding his 
heart, as it now swelled and throbbed, with tee 
maddening pulse of “first, of passionate love.” 
He felt, though he tried to persuade himself 
otherwise, that its object treated him not like a 
relative; he was aware that in honor, in grati- 
ude, and in reason, he could aspire to nothing 
more: yet while he strove to believe that Fanny* 
difference of demeanor, was meant, properly and 
not harshly, to indicate the immense distanoe, 
now that they were about to appear before the 
world, between the heiress of Buck bland, and 
me who was the mere pensioner of her father's 
bounty, he could not be utterly and hopelessly 
while tens lingering near her, and catching at 
times, a soft glance straying towards him from 
those beautiful eyes. 
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retreat perfectly l uxu r i o us and appropriate for 
the siesta# and light repasts of the not 
Nothing could be more varied and enchanting 
than the prospect from the apartment above* 
On the left, the eye 9 glancing over a fair garden, 
laid off with the antique and trim formality of 
alley, shrub and parterre, now superseded by 
the natural negligence of the jar dm Angkdi>n 
countered a noble reach of woods, apparently 
coeval with the creation, and ei \ a de¬ 
lightful play of lights and shadows^—beyond 
which, stretching from the North to the South¬ 
west, the grand chain of the Alleghany Moun¬ 
tains-—the Blue Ridge proudly prereminent 
among them—towerd in majestic outline against 
the horizon, and, robed in the azure hues of dis¬ 
tance, seemed a meet pathway, k sg from 
earth to heaven. Through the magical per¬ 
spective of openings, judiciotsgly cut emwg foe 
trees, appeared only a few miles off and its lo¬ 
calities all distinctly visible, foe far fpirad Moo- 
ticello, since immortalized by foe domicile and 
tomb of Jefferson. From that point, running 
castwardly, foe sweep of a superb grave, sloped 
gently down to Buck Island Creek, here broader 
iiumI deeper than many a European river re¬ 
nowned in song. Its waters emerging from this 
umbrageous screen, and gleaming tore mA the 
thick fringe of willows and alders, marking the 
line of their after-course, rolled on a miU or two 
further, to their Junction with foe Rivanna. On 
foe right of line mansion, foe spacious yard ex- 
teodea its “smoothe shaven green" to the edge 
of foe lofty hill, which, with those on either side 
of it, abruptly declined into a level. Bare of foe 
trees, clothing foe adjoining heights, it display- 
ci innly ti fliiii sprinkling of undergrowth, with 
ciiiit , flinging its storm worn br&nch- 

es and contorted roots over a slight cavity, 
ii t'i foe clear Jet of another copious spring 
swelled out its waters into the light Between 
the base of this ridge, and the liquid boundary, 
formed partly by the creek, and partly by foe 
river, foe sight took in, one mile m width, and 
unequalled even by those on James River, foe 
magnificent plain of the low grounds with their 
rich pasture-bottoms and meadows, alive with 
herds and flocks, that might have graced a cat¬ 
tle show. These luxuriant grazing tracts were 
either relieved by an immense expanse of sea- 
green wheat which, in its agitated play under 
the breath of the harvest wind, rippled and un¬ 
dulated like the waves of a summer ocean— or 
alternated with foe ample extent of corn-field 
rows, “tall as the eaves of foe home-house," and 
variegated with foe scarlet white and yellow 
blossoms of the bean, pea, and the cucumber 
vines twining about them—or elsewhere, diver¬ 
sified with a prime array of tobacco plants, that 
handsomest and most valuable of our native 
growths, here in size so prodigious, that each one, 
when its deep green leaves spread themselves 
fully open, was m circumference as large ms the 
round of an ordinary dining table. Beyond these 
fertile flats, the gaze of foe beholder was caught 
by foe whirl of flashing waters, foaming, and fkl- 

•This description is taken from the celebrated Mt 
of Scotch Town in Hanover County, long the favour¬ 
ite residence of Patrick Hemy. 


ling, and turning foe busy wheel of a i_ 

mill, (as those manufacturing flour, are called in 
Virginia,) which marked the spot, where the 
lesser emptied itself into the greater stream. 
On foe opposite shore, a fine sylvan landscape. 
Mended with lawns and green hills, groves and 
cultured fields, melted away in foe dim shadowy 
distance. Nothing could be more gloriously 
beautiful than the eastern prospect at sun rise, 
when it lay bathed and brightened in the flood 
of early empurpled light, unless it were the 
evening aspect of the etbertal mountains, colour¬ 
ed over by foe beams of declining day, and the 
centennial woods outstretched beneath. 

“Like a waving sea of glittering gold. 9 * 

When they companied together in foe care¬ 
less days of tost enjoyment, George and Fanny 
had best loved to rove through the broken glades 
and tangled paths of foe forest dells and depths; 
but not so the rural belles now congn^ted mf 
Buck Island. There were two established pro¬ 
menades trodden by them in preference to the 
finished vistas of foe extensive gardens, or the 
wilder racemes of foe picturesque domain One ■ 
was a broad road, whose gentle meanders, 
bounded on one side by foe zig-zag fenton, that 
hedged in the tow grounds, ledatoog foe foot of 
the hills already described, tofoecrossinff-plaM 
at the creek, where an enonittiii log, spanning 

the stream, presented a rude bridge to foe foot. 

steps of passengers, and a convenient station for 
such lames as chose to angle fix 1 foe admiration 
of foe gentlemen fishers, scattered up .biiiI ii 
foe banks hereabouts.' These fair flirts, with 
pretty shrieks and gestures of mimick terror, 
impelled each other along tlici narrow and slip- 

n^defamd distorb themoflons of tSe mocassins 
and other water snakes, that harboured among 

the moss and floating vegetation, intermixed wifo 
drift wood and loose branches, which foe force 
of foe current lodged against the sides of foe tog. 
The object of these coquettish manoeuvres beipg 
effected, it was the pleasantest foingifinaguiaJU 
for the whole party to saunter along foe banks 
of foe clear brown waters, now shaded by high 
rocks broken into every fantastic variety of form 
— then edged with a soft slope of mossy turf—-or 
widening into a strand of bard white sand, re¬ 
freshing to the eye, and firm yet moist to foe 
foot, enclosed between projections of the dark 
grey ciiffe,—while foe leafy garniture, feather¬ 
ing the sides, crowning the summits of the steeps, 
and forming a rich back ground to foe picture, 
waved emblazoned with afl foe hues of gorgeous 
autumn, from full crimson, bright orange, and 
deep Tyrian purple, to foe faint, whitish green 
of the leaf, just fading into brown. 

The other, and most agreeable walk, was along 
the grand approach to foe house, which, after 
threading a wild bit of forest scenery, ran down 
foe tong winding hill, and on through two 
or three gates, tul, having traversed foe tow 
grounds, it terminated at what was called, par 
szcsftonce, foe fishery. This was an islet ly¬ 
ing just where foe creek and river meL—wwe 
velvet verdure of emerald green, and diadem of 
lofty elms and beeches, overhung with the wild 
grape vines in all their festooned luxuriance of 





